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ABSTRACT 

This is a report of a pilot study completed in the 
Corlears Hook section (a predominantly non-white, low income area) of 
New York City in order to identify the major issues underlying the 
educational beliefs of community people and educators. A 
questionnaire administered to parents, teachers, administrators, and 
paraprofessionals of four public schools in the community and to the 
district office staff revealed four major types (and four counter 
types) of belief systems: (1) "community involvement in the schools 

is the only thing that is important"; (2) "community involvement is 
important but is part of a number of educational reforms needed"; (3) 
"Strict discipline is what is required in schools and not new or 
modern programs"; and, (4) "strictness is needed, but, 
simultaneously, educators should take a practical approach to 
education of children." Large groups of teachers opposed beliefs (1) 
and (3) — to which, on the contrary, large groups of parents 
subscribed; black parents supported belief (1) and Puerto Rican 
parents, belief (3). Parent leaders tended toward belief (2), but 
very few of them toward (3) . District staff supported beliefs (1) and 
(2) , and paraprofessionals, beliefs (2) and (4) - The study thus 
indicated some striking and conflicting belief structures among the 
different groups involved. (RJ) 
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•SUMMARY 



Attempts at collaborative efforts in public educa- 
tion between community residents of urban low income 
areas and educators are increasing although frequently 
accompanied by tension, conflict and misunderstandings. 

It is important that the major issues underlying the ed- 
ucational beliefs of community people and educators be 
identD.fied and the sources of controversy known, 

A pilot research study was completed in the Corlears 
Hook section of New York City, a predominately non white, 
low income area. A list of community and educational 
leaders of that community was drawn up and 40 leaders were 
interviewed to obtain activities that they believed were 
or might be important for the education of children of the 
cornmunity . These activities were put into a questionnaire 
form in. which the activities could be rated on a seven 
point scale as to the degree of importance the respondent 
believed the activity to have in the child* s education. 

Parents, teachers, administrators and paraprofession- 
als of four public schools of the community and the dis- 
trict office staff were administered the questionnaire. 

A total of 360 people completed questionnaires. The ques- 
tionnaire responses were subjected to a Principal Compon- 
ents factor analysis to determine underlying dimensions 
or issues. Factor scores were determined for each respon- 
dent and t-tests were utilized to determine possible dif- 
ferences between parents - and teachers on each of the is- 
sues. An inverse factor analysis was also completed to 
determine a typology of educational belief systems . 
Characteristics of the members of types were exami-ned in 
terms of role in the school system, age, sex, ethnic 
background, religion and educational level. 

Eight major issues were uncovered by the factor an- 
alysis; Community Involvement} Strict Discipline; Profes- 
sional Specialists; Innovation; Health, Recreation and 
Practical Training; Economic Considerations; Parent Ed- 
ucation; Special Handling of Difficult Children. ^ 
ents rated Community Involvement and Strict Discipline 
higher than teachers but oh the other six issues there 
were no statistically significant differences between 
■parents and teachers. 

The inverse factor analysis revealed four major 
types (and four counter typps) of belief systems. These 
belief systems can be characterized . as follow; 1 - ’’com- 
munity involvement in the schools is the only thing that 
is important” ; 2 - ’’community involvement is important 
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but is part of a number of educational reforms that are 
needed”, 3 - ” strict discipline is what is required in 
the schools and not new or modern programs”, 4 - "strict- 
ness is needed in the schools but at the same time edu- 
cators should take a business like, practical approach 
to the education of children" . 



While.- both parents and teachers were not monolithic 
in their belief systems and there were sizable numbers 
of each that subscribed to various belief systems, the 
pattern of belief systems, was different for groups with 
■ different roles in the schools, different ethnic back- 
grounds and different educational levels. Large groups 
of teachers were strongly opposed to belief types 1 and 
'3. On the other hand large groups of parents subscribed 
to belief types 1 and 3. Black parents particularly 
supported belief type 1 and Puerto Rican parents sup- 
ported belief type 3. Parent leaders however tended to 
subscribe to belief type 2 and very few subscribed to 
belief type 3, contrary to parents. Parents with college 
educations were opposed to belief types 3 and 4. Dis- 
trict staff tended to support belief types 1 and 2 and 
paraprof essionals subscribed mainly to belief types 2 
and 4. 



This study indicates some striking and conflicting 
belief structures among different adult groups that are 
involved 
tion. 



the public schools of the Corlears Ho<jk s^^^ 



not be general 



in 

However, the findings can 

may be unique to this section of New York City. A large 
scale study would be required to‘ determine whether the 
findings have general applicability;' the research method- 
ology and instrumentation developed in this pilot .study 
might be utilized in the larger, study. 



The belief systems are most likely to influence the 
attitude and actions of parents , teachers , ' community lead- 
ers and school administrators toward each other, and toward 
the school system. It becomes important that the belief 
systems be made explicit and become, subject to discussion 
and exploration by the various participant groups in 
education. It is proposed that in Corlears Hook the re- 
search study serve as a social action instrument. The 
research findings would be reported to community people 
and educators and could become the beginning basis for 
worshops of teachers, parents, school administrators and 
community leaders to discuss educational issues. A 
greater understanding of the viewpoints of all adults 
who participate in education should lead to a more sen- 
sitive and better function5-hg educational system in 
Corlears Hook. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Community people, particularly in low income, non 
white areas, have expressed increasing dissatisfaction 
with the educational system and have demanded a deci-. 
sion making role in public education in their locali- 
ties, In New York City community pressures for changes 
in education have been particularly intense and local 
residents have been gradually gaining a greater role in 
the schools. Collaborative educational efforts between 
residents and professional educators are increasing al- 
though frequently accompanied by tension, conflict and 
misunderstandings. Since the future education of Black, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican American and other minority groups 
may depend on this collaboration it becomes important to 
identify the major issues underlying the educational be- 
liefs of community people and educators. On which of 
these issues is there agreement between community peo- 
ple and professionals?- Which issues are sources of con- 
flict? When there is agreement local citizens and edu- 
cators could jointly support and implement the educa- 
tional procedures they. favor. When there is disagree- 
ment, controversial issues could become subject to dis- 
cussion, exploration and negotiation. 

This study is a pilot study of one section of New 
York City informally known as the Gorlears Hook section. 
It is a section in the south east corner of Manhattan 
of about 25,000 people. The median family income is 
$5,100* and the median educational level is first year 
high school; both medians are below the medians for New 
York- City and the borough of Manhattan. The area is. 
mixed ethnically with the largest ethnic group being 
Puerto Rican, The area has three public elementary 
schools and a public junior high school,. The teachers 
and parents of these four schools are the focus of 
this investigation The research finddngs that follow 
are for the Corlears Hook section only and may not apply 
elsewhere. 

methods 

Initially, community organizations, parents associ- 
ations, officers of the United .Federation of Teachers, 
principals, district office staff, the local school 
board and others were contacted and the purpose' of the 
study, to explore ■ issues in education from the viewpoint 
of educators and the community, was explained and their 
cooperation requested. Most pledged cooperation al- 
though frequently suspicions were voiced that the re- 
search results might hurt in some way the. particular 
group they . represented. 

*More than half the public school children are eiigibie 
for the free lunch program. ' • 



A list was made up of all community people in the 
area known to be serving in leadership roles in educa- 
tion. Included were members of the local school board, 
officers of local parents* associations, education com- 
mittee members of local organizations. A similar list 
was made up of all educators known to be serving in • 
leadership roles in education. Included were principals 
of schools, chapter chairmen of the United Federation' 
of Teachers and educators serving as district office 
chairmen of educational committees. Twenty community- 
leaders and twenty educational leaders' were randomly 
selected from each of their respective lists, these 
leadership groups were chosen as they are the most 
likely to be influential in educational decision making. 

The forty leaders were contacted and asked if they 
would agree to be interviewed. In most instances the 
.leaders agreed. In a few instances a leader refused and 
then v;as replaced by another leader' from the list. Each 
leader was.- then interviewed in his home or another suit- 
able place by the investigator or a research interviewer 
trained in the interview procedures. The interview con- 
sisted of asking the community or educational leader to 
list all activities that he felt were important for the 
education of the children of the area and recording his 
comments. Activities that might be mentioned could rep- 
resent current or non current practices, formal or in- 
formal education and activities involving school offi- 
cials, teachers, parents, pupils or others. The aim was 
to have as broad coverage of activities as possible, to 
include as many potentially important educational ac- , 
tivities as leaders could discern. 

The activities mentioned by the forty leaders were 
put on a master list. Apparent duplicates in meaning 
were removed from the list' and what remained was 152 
different activities. It was felt that to include so 
many activities as items for a questionnaire would be 
too taxing a task for respondents. Accordingly half the 
items were chosen randomly for the questionnaire leaving 
a list of 76 items. 

The research experience with this number of items 
indicates that it is still overly long for the circum- 
stances under which the questionnaire was administered. 
A. smaller number of items for future use, based 'on the 
factor analysis, is presented in .Appendix II. 

The 76 items were put in a form in which a respon- 
dent could rate each item on a seven point opinion .scale 
ranging from belief that the activity had no importance 
to belief that the activity had the greatest importance 



in the education of the child living in the neighbor- 
hood. The way questionaire items were phrased was- 
studied to minimize response-set tendencies according 
to the method suggested by Nunnally and Husek.* The 
items were pretested by administration of a prelimin- 
ary questionnaire to determine the clarity of meaning 
of items and instructions. The wording of items and in- 
structions were modified accordingly in the final ques- 
tionnaire form that was evolved. .The last page of the 
questionnaire requested some background information but 
the respondent was asked not to give his name to protect 
his anonymity. It was expected that anon)nnity was like- 
ly to make the respondent more forthright in his ratings. 

Arrangements were made at each of the four^ public 
schools involved for teachers, administrators and para- 
professionals who wished to cooperate to do so. Usually 
the questionnaire was administered to groups of educa- 
tors who would hold a lunch time meeting for the purpose. 
Some teachers would complete and return their question- 
naires on an individual basis. Cooperation was general- 
ly fairly good although some teachers expressed doubts 
as to the value of the study and refused to be involved 
in the research. A number of teachers did not complete 
some aspects of the background, information and some- 
times even commented that they did not think it fair or 
reasonable to request such information. In one school 
the local chapter of the United Federation of Teachers 
passed a resolution not to cooperate with the study as 
they believed research did not serve their needs. A 
note explaining the research and requesting teacher co- 
operation together with the questionnaire and a stamped 
and addressed return envelope was placed in each teach- 
er's mail box of this school; most teachers from this 
school completed and returned the questionnaire. In 
another school the principal refused to allow tjie para- 
professionals to be involved in the study on the 
grounds that they were too busy. These paraprofession^ 
als were not included in the study. The researcher 
found himself in the position of having to meet fre- • 
quently with administrators and teachers to repeatedly 
explain the purpose of the study and the need for coop- 
eration. This took place despite the fact that the 
District Superintendent had" explained the research and 
requested cooperation at a meeting of all school admin- 
istrators. > , 



*Nunnai ly , J . ■ C . ancf Hus ek , T . R . , ” Tine Phony Language 
Examination: An Approach to the. Measurement of Response 
Bias", Educ . Psychol . Measmt , , 18, 1958 , -761-767 
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Table 1 indicates the number and percent of school 
personnel who cooperated in the study. 





Table 1 


• 


NUMBER AND 
EDUCATORS 


PERCENT OF 
COOPERATING 


GROUPS OF 
IN STUDY 




Number • 


% of Total ■ 


District Staff 


14 


88 . 


Principals and Assis- 
tant Principals 


•. 9 


64 


Teachers 


156 


66 


Parapr of e s s i ona 1 s 


28 


53' 



Arrangements for the inclusion of parents and com- 
munity people in the study were done in the following 
way; Parents Associations, the local school board and 
other local organizations involved with education were 
contacted and asked for their cooperation in adminis- 
tering the research questionnaire at their meetings^.,, . . 
AIT organizations agreed to do so. The number 
pie attending any one meeting was quite variable. The 
questionnaire was given out to all the people present. 

A Spanish version of the questionnaire was given to . 
those who felt more comfortable with Spanish than 
English. (Also someone who spoke Spanish assisted the 
investigator.) Most community people did not seem to 
have difficulty in completing the questionnaire al- 
though they generally took somewhat longer than the ed- 
ucators. A few people asked the investigator for fur- 
ther instructions or for the meaning of a. word.' This 
was done. For two people it became obvious that they 
were not able to follow the instructions at all; the in- 
vestigator suggested that if this was too difficult for 
them they did not have to continue. These two individ- 
uals followed the investigators suggestion and stopped; 
their questionnaires were not included 'in the study. 



The investigator often attended more than one meet- 
ing of the same organization; there might be people 
present at one meeting that had not come to the previous 
meeting and when this occurred the new person was given 
the questionnaire to complete. The investigator or an 
assistant attempted to attend all scheduled meetings of 



parent and commui:ity groups in education during May, 
June, September and October of 1969. i 

A total of 151 parents and community people com- 
pleted questionnaires ^ ( this does not include those ed- 
ucators who also might be parents of children in schools 
or live in the community) . This group is composed al- 
most entirely of parents. Only four people who com- 
pleted questionnaires lived in the community and were 
not parents with children in the schools; this group of 
four are included in the parents group in the statisti- 
cal analyses that follow later. 

Since only parents and community people who attend- 
ed organizational meetings are part of this study it is 
a study of only those parents who actively participate 
in educational matters (at least by attending meetings). 
The results that follow may not be equal true for the 
less active parents in this geographical area. However, 
at the same time it is those- parents who are active in 
educational matters that are likely to be most influen- 
tial. 

In Table 2 the ethnic background of the parents , 
who -participated in the study are compared with the 
ethnic background of all parents in the four- public 
. schools . 



Table 2 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF PARENT PARTICIPANTS ■ 

IN STUDY AND ALL PARENTS IN FOUR LOCAL SCHOOLS . 

Puerto 





. Black ■ 


White 


Rican 


Oriental 


7o of Parents ^o 
Responded in Study, 


22. 


. .X 28 ,• 


r 44 . 


3 


7o of All Parents 


; - 




‘ 




l^io Have Children 
in Schools 


18 


18 


56 


6 



The Black and. White groups seem overrepresented 
while the Puerto Rican and Oriental groups are underrep- 
resented. However, the proportions of ethnic groups in 
the study, are likely. to be representative of the ethnic 
groups of parents who are active, irt educational matters, 
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The ethnic background of the teachers in the study- 
are predominately white (87%). They are younger on the 
average (median age 28) than the parents in the study 
(median age 33). In terms of educational level, public 
school teachers in New York are college graduates; the 
median education level of the parents in the study is 
high school graduate, higher than the median for the 
population of Corlears Hook. 



Principal Data Analyses ; 

^ t 

What are the major educational issues? 

A principal components factor analysis was 
carried out on the 76 ratings of importance for 
the entire group of respondents. Nine factors, 
were chosen for varimax. rotation on the basis of 
a drop in latent roots. Of these, one factor on 
■ which only two items had moderate ratings, and 
which was uninterpre table, was dropped, leaving 
eight interpreted and scored factors. 



How do parents and teachers ratings on these, issues 
compare? 

Factor scores (unit weighted), the means, - 
as well as the standard deviations v/ere computed 
separately for parents .and teachers on each factor. 
T-tests were applied to each factor to determine 
whether there were significant differences in means 
of these two groups. 



\ What major typologies of educational beliefs exist? 

: How are characteristics such as role in the school sys- 

I tern, age, sex, education, ethnic group and religion re- 
j lated to these typologies? 





' An inverted factor analysis was computed. 

Scores used for computing correlations between in- 
dividuals were created by subtracting the mean of.; 
the total group from each score.-. ^ The consequence 
of this is that the types are based on patterns of 
d eviance from the total group’s norms, i. . e . , that 
' the general consensus is removed from the analysis.' 
- Rc was used for computing correlations which re- 
moved the effects of arbitrary direction of scoring 
• from the analysis. Four centroid factors were 

chosen for rotation, from the original matrix based 
c ion 127 randomly chosen subjects. The eight factor 
-''Scores were then used in a regression equation to 
V predict group (type) membership, and regression pro- 
cedures were used to assign the ■ remaining subjects 
to the four types’, ' . , 



